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HOUSE"  h  JPERS  '  CHAT 


Thursday,  December  30 ,  1937 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "THAT  IS  THE  FAMILY'S  WET  WORTH?  "     Information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  and  the  Extension  Service  of  tne  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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My  friend  Mary  had  a  note-book  and  pencil  in  her  hand  as  she  opened  the 
door  for  me. 
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"Come  in,"  she  said.  you  can  help  me  make  my  inventory.  Ered 

throught  we  ought  to  carry  more  fire  insurance  on  oar  furnishings,  considering 
what  it  would  cost  to  replace  them  if  they  were  burnt  up.     But  first  I've  got 
to  find  out  what  they  are  actually  worth,  to  get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
insurance  to  carry.  11 

"Yes,"  I  said,   "and  to  use  when  you  plan  your  193g  budget.     The  value 
of  house  furnishings  is  part  of  your  net  worth.     Taking  it  in  December,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  you  have  a  systematia  ch^ek-up  on  what  will  be  needed  by  way 
of  replacements  in  the  coming  twelve  months.     'Thy,  the  January  white  sales  are 
just  around  the  corner.     Knowing  how  many'  snoots  and  pillow  cases  and  bath 
towels  there  are  on  hand  may  deter  you  from  too  many  bargains  -  or  work  the 
other  way,  and  convince  friend  husband  of  the  need  for  stocking  up." 

Mary  set  something  down  on  her  pad.     "You'd  never  guess  how  many  chairs 
there  are  in  this  little  house,"  she  said.     "When  I  started  counting  them  up 
I  found  there  were  six  in  the  dining-room,  one  in  the  kitchen,   two  in  each  of 
the  bed-rooms,  and  five  in  the  living-room.     Oh,   I  forgot  the  three  porch  chairs. 
That  makes  21.    But  right  now  I'm  listing  the  contents  of  each  room  separately. 
It's  easier.     You  know,  this  taking  inventory  is  really  fun. 

"Now  for  valuing  the  living-room  chairs.     They  were  all  bought  at  differ- 
ent times  and  at  different  prices.     That  big  overstuffed  chair  of  John's  cost 
twenty  dollars,  but  it's  eight  years  old.     How  much  would'/§ay  it  is  worth?" 

I  did  a  little  mental  arithmetic.     "I  suppose  upholstered  chairs  last 
at  least  20  years,"  I  said,   "or  longer.     That  would  make  the  depreciation  about 
a  dollar  a  year.     Anyway,   that's  tne  way  we  figure  depreciation  on  our  automo- 
bile. 11 

"All  right,  "said  Mary,   "I'll  put  down  12  dollars  for  the  chair.     I  don't 
suppose  a  second  hand  man  would  give  that  much  for  j.t,   but  on  the  other  hand, 
even  after  20  years  it  will  still  be  wortn  something,  I  should  hope.  Chairs 
don't  just  go  suddenly  to  pieces  like  the  'one-hoss  shay'.     If  the  frame  is 
good  I  shall  recover  it  and  then..:." 
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"Better  stick  to  your  inventory,  Mary,"  I  cut  in.     So  she  did. 

I  understand  that  a  number  of  the  farm  family  account  j^rojects  carried 
on  under  extension  direction  are  stressing  inventories  of  household  goods  in 
connection  with  estimating  the  net  worth  of  the  family.     The  change  in  net 
worth  from  one  year  to  the  next  is  a  good  indication  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
family  is  getti:ig  ahead  in  the  world.     In  the  Farm  Family  Account  Book  (which 
is  sold  for  15  cents  by  the  Government  Printing  Office)  Dr.  Day  Monroe  suggests 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  largest  and  most   expensive  articles  of 
furnishing.     It  is  not  necessary,   she  thinks,  to  spend  too  much  time  listing 
the  thousand  and  one  little  things  in  the  ordinary  home  if  their  original  cost 
was  small,  anyway. 

Speaking  of  household  inventories  "before  a  group  of  hankers,  Bonnie 
Goodman,  State  Home  Management  Leader  in  Kansas  said:     "Would  a  hanker  he  will- 
ing to  lend  money  to  business  institutions  that  operated  in  a  haphazard  manner, 
and  that  did  not  take  inventories  each  year  to  ascertain  their  assets  and  lia- 
bilities?   The  inventory  of  household  goods  should  include:    permanent  furnish- 
ings,  equipment  and  accessories  in  each  room,  including  the  bath-room,  porch, 
basement,   service  room,  and  attic;  household  linens,   silver,   china,  small 
kitchen  equipment,  clothing  and  personal  goods.  "    By  personal  goods,  Mrs.  Good- 
man moans  such  articles  as  a  camera,  a  radio,  or  a  fishing  rod.  However, 
remember  that  Dr.  Monroe  thinks  the  value  of  small  inexpensive  equipment  can 
be  given  as  a  lump  sum,  and  only  the  outstandingly  valuable  articles,  like 
silverware,  added  individually. 

A  use  which  a  town  family  might  have  for  an  inventory  is  in  case  of  rent- 
ing the  house  furnished.  A  farm  family  would  seldom  have  occasion  to  do  this. 
If  anything  is  broken  or  damaged,  the  inventory  shows  what  it  was  worth.  Per- 
haps the  whole  family  would  be  more  careful  of  the  furnishings  and  take  better 
care  of  them  if  they  realized  their  total  value  or  the  cost  of  replacing  them. 
The  inventory  may  also  be  useful  in  making  a  will  or  reporting  for  tax  assess- 
ments. 

To  arrive  at  the  family's  net  worth,  there  is  a  page  in  the  farm  family 
account  book  I  spoke  of,  which  has  two  columns,  one  for  assets,  and  one  for 
liabilities.    After  housofurni shings ,  you  record  the  value  of  supplies  of  food 
and  other  products  on  hand.     These  may  have  been  entered  previously  on  a  special 
page  as  the  food,  fuel,  and  oth-T  things  wore  brought  into  the  house.     List  this 
total  household  inventory  value  under  assets.     Then  there  is  the  value  of  the 
family's  life  insurance  policies,  annuities,   stocks,   bonds,  building  and  loan 
shares,   or  other  investments;  money  on  hand,  money  owed  to  the  family,  real 
estate  owned,  other  than  the  farm,  and  the  value  of  the  farm  business  and 
dwelling  house.    Add  up  all  those  assets. 

Next  comes  the  list  of  liabilities.    All  debts  owed  by  the  family  must 
be  included,  whether  for  the  farm  business  or  for  family  living.     A  mortgage  on 
the  property  or  a  chattel  mortgage  is  a  debt.     Sums  borrowed,  notes  duo,  over- 
due taxes  or  interest,  accounts  unpaid  at  stores  or  unpaid  installments  on 
articles  which  were  bought  on  time  are  all  "liabilities." 

When  the  liabilities  are  subtracted  from  the  assets,  you  may  be  pleas- 
antlv  surprised,  at  the  remainder.     This  is  your  net  worth  for  1937-     The  problem 
that  confronts  you  as  you  make  your  spending  plan  for  193&  is  how  to  increase 
that  net  worth,  at  the  same  time  that  vou  are  taking  care  of  all  necessary 
family  expenditures. 


